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Editorial: 


SECURITY AND LIBERTY 


related to the current economic and social scene 

under the caption, “Problem of the Century.” 
“The dominant problem of the 20th century,” Time 
said, “is the reconciliation of economic security with 
political liberty. All other problems are secondary— 
even the Bomb—.” To say that “even the Bomb” is of 
lesser significance is to put the issue indeed at the pin- 
nacle of world concern. 


Fed Time offered its review of two books 


Social Security is well established in principle and 
philosophy on this point. It is that we can have both 
economic security and political liberty in reasonable 
proportions. We surrender a small measure of indi- 
vidual freedom in order to gain a greater freedom— 
“freedom from want”—for all. We do this because we 
know that political liberty can have little meaning for 
people who lack the means of securing food, clothing, 
shelter. 

At the hazard of laboring the point, it is that eco- 
nomic security and political liberty are not alternatives, 
the one to be enjoyed necessarily at the expense of the 
other. Rather, each is necessary for the full realization 
of the other. Freedom to starve is no freedom at all. 
A fixed level of security without liberty to strive for 
greater security is no liberty at all. 

How far have we progressed in giving practical 
expression to this principle? There is expression in 
fact. Individual property in the form of Social 
Security taxes, is contributed by the people for distri- 
bution in social equity rather than in individual 


equity. That is, Social Security payments are based 
largely on the presumed or estimated needs of indi- 
viduals and families rather than on the amount of 
taxes paid. At the same time the people, by all valid 
criteria of public sentiment, in great majority affirm 
their belief in Social Security. They ask, moreover, for 
its extension at the further expense to their liberties. 
They want to insure against more of the economic 
risks which threaten all of us but which may result in 
loss to only some of us. 

Then further, there is the right to social insurance 
or assistance established by law and with the sanctions 
of law in its enforcement. Though less tangible, it, is 
an equally significant expression of the principle. It 
also is making headway in its realization. The right 
to Social Security payments because of wage loss or 
because of established need for Social Security pay- 
ments is a reality translatable in terms of liberty and 
freedom. Add to this the freedom of those receiving 
benefits, their right without condition or restriction, 
to use the Social Security payments as they wish. And 
in time this will be recognized as fully in public 
assistance as in social insurance. 

We cannot doubt that the “reconciliation of eco- 
nomic security with political liberty” will be achieved. 


Rosert W. Beastey 
Regional Director 
Social Security Board 
Chicago, Illinois 
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STATE ORGANIZATION UF CHILD 


WELFARE SERVICES IN UREGUN 


by Loa Howarp, Administrator 
Oregon Public Welfare Commission 





HEN, AS IN other states, the Oregon Public Wel- 

fare Commission was expanded to include serv- 

ices to children, the administrative agency as- 
sumed responsibility for efficient organization of those 
services. This undertaking required organizational 
changes and the establishment of new relationships 
many of which were considered satisfactory and have 
been continued. However, because less than desirable 
results may grow out of failure to question procedures 
once established, it is essential for the department to 
review at intervals its organizational structure, func- 
tions, procedures, and agency relationships with special 
attention to the child welfare aspects of the program. 

Such a review was made in cooperation with the 
Children’s Bureau in preparation of the annual plan 
for child welfare services for the year ending June 30, 
1946. The review made by the supervisor of child wel- 
fare services in consultation with the heads of the vari- 
ous divisions was valuable not only in assisting them 
to analyze their respective jobs and the way the public 
welfare department’s work was being carried out, but 
also in providing a written description of organization 
as a new starting point for improvements in the sys- 
tem. Considering that these values were received from 
this review and in view of the general concern about 
“integration,” we offered a summary of our findings 
about the current workings of the department. 

First, a brief historical background of the public 
welfare organization and special programs of service 
and assistance to children is presented to help under- 
stand the present system. Oregon, although a rela- 
tively young state, has a tradition of interest in the 
well-being of children. It was one of the first three 
states to respond to a recommendation of the White 
House Conference of 1909 when Governor Oswald 
West appointed a State Child Welfare Commission 
on January 7, 1913. The Commission, consisting of 
four civic-minded persons one of whom was a repre- 
sentative of the University of Oregon, directed its 
efforts in general toward studying what was needed in 
the state to promote the welfare of children. These 
efforts culminated in the enactment of a child welfare 
law in 1919 based upon the report made shortly before 
that time by Dr. W. H. Slingerland, who, at the re- 
quest of the University of Oregon, had been appointed 
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by the Russell Sage Foundation to make a child wel- 
fare survey in the state. The survey included a study 
of private child-caring institutions and the state sub- 
sidies which had been granted for nearly a half cen- 
tury. The 1919 legislature established a State Child 
Welfare Commission and appropriated money for ad- 
ministrative purposes. The duties of the Commission 
were to license private agencies, approve state aid, and 
supervise interstate placement of children. Responsi- 
bility for adoption investigations was added in 1921. 

The staff of the Commission became well-known in 
the many small communities of the state for efforts at 
improving standards of child care, but worked from a 
central office in Portland. When federal funds for 
grants-in-aid to the states for child welfare services 
were made available under Title V of the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935 and the decision was made to use 
these funds for child welfare personnel, the State Re- 
lief Committee, now known as the State Public Wel- 
fare Commission, was selected to administer child 
welfare services. The State Relief Committee, as its 
name implied, had had its beginning in 1931 as a state 
organization to administer assistance to the needy and 
supervise the administration of relief by local county 
relief committees all of which employed staff. 

The first annual plan for child welfare services in 
Oregon was approved by the Children’s Bureau on 
September 22, 1936, and became effective on that date. 
The general objectives of the plan were to determine 
child welfare needs in predominantly rural areas of the 
state through a general survey and an intensive study 
in five selected representative counties to which child 
welfare workers were assigned as regular members of 
the county relief committe staff. The state legislature 
in 1937 authorized the State Relief Committee to ad- 
minister, extend and strengthen child welfare services 
and accept and disburse federal funds for this purpose. 
Authorization also was given to spend from public 
assistance funds amounts necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the act. The same legislature designated 
the State Relief Committee as the administrative 
agency for the aid to dependent children program. 

Two years later the duties and responsibilities of the 
Child Welfare Commission were transferred to the 
State Relief Committee by the legislature—a move 
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which the Child Welfare Commission supported as 
being in line with the national trend toward coordi- 
nation of public services under one administrative 
state body.’ The legislature also changed the name of 
the State and County Relief Committees to the State 
and County Public Welfare Commissions respectively 
and broadened the scope of the entire program. The 
county public welfare commissions at this time were 
authorized to accept custody of children at their dis- 
cretion and to provide care and support and protective 
services for children handicapped by dependency, neg- 
lect, illegitimate birth, mental or physical disability, or 
who for other reasons are in need of public service. A 
foster home certification statute was enacted and the 
State Public Welfare Commission was authorized to 
administer the program. Thus by 1939, the State Pub- 
lic Welfare Commission had come to have a number 
of specific responsibilities in the field of child welfare 
in addition to assistance to needy persons many of 
whom are the heads of families with children. 


Tue State Pustic WELFARE CoMMISSION 


yd State Pustic WELFARE ComMMissIoNn consists of 
seven persons appointed by the Governor for terms 
of four years and is charged by law with the adminis- 
tration and the supervision of administration of all 
public assistance program throughout the state and the 
administration of specific child welfare programs. A 
subcommittee of two members of the Commission de- 
votes special attention to matters pertaining to child 
welfare. A forwarding center for the handling of 
inter-agency correspondence is maintained. The Com- 
mission effects its policies through an appointive ad- 
ministrator who serves as its executive officer. In addi- 
tion, seven divisions have been set up by the Com- 
mission; namely, Social Work; Medical Care; Child 
Welfare; Field Services; Personnel and Placement; 
Audits, Accounts and Disbursements; and Research 
and Statistics. The head of each division is directly 
responsible to the administrator. 

In the area of community organization the State 
Public Welfare Commission has cooperated with a 
number of child welfare committees. It is a member 
agency of the Oregon State Advisory Committee on 
Child Care, Health and Welfare which includes in its 
membership representatives of the various federal, 
state, and private agencies as well as state professional 
and lay organizations interested in children. The child 
welfare director of the State Public Welfare Commis- 
sion serves as acting secretary to the committee. 

The Conference of Private Child Caring Agencies 
of Oregon, a voluntary association of executives of the 





1. State Child Welfare Commission, Tenth Biennial Report, 1939, 
page 10. 


various private child-caring agencies has shared re- 
sponsibility with the Commission in developing and 
promoting standards of care and service and in other 
matters of mutual concern. 

Representatives of the State and Multnomah County 
Public Welfare Commissions are members of commit- 
tees of The Family and Child Welfare Division of the 
Portland Council of Social Agencies. 

The State Public Welfare Commission also cooper- 
ates with the Governor’s Youth Conservation Com- 
mittee which was appointed in October 1943 to study 
the incidence and causes of juvenile delinquency and 
to make recommendations leading to the reduction of 
juvenile delinquency and the improvement of con- 
ditions for children. 

The State Public Welfare Commission, in accord- 
ance with the 1945 law relating to an advisory com- 
mittee to the Board of Control of state training 
schools, has recommended one of the members of the 
committee. 

A committee was appointed by the governor in 1945 
for the purpose of improving and codifying child wel- 
fare legislation. This committee was established at the 
joint recommendation of the State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Child Care, Health and Welfare, the Gov- 
ernor’s Youth Conservation Committee, and the Con- 
ference of Private Child Caring Agencies of Oregon. 
The State Public Welfare Commission is participating 
in the plan for codification of laws and, having already 
prepared a compilation of child welfare laws, has set 
aside a sum of money in the child welfare services 
plan for the purpose of assisting financially, if neces- 
sary. It also has offered to assign a member of the 
child welfare services staff to assist temporarily in the 
initial work of the committee. 


ORGANIZATION OF CHILD WELFARE ProcRAMS 


uu oF the child welfare programs with the excep- 
A tion of the aid to dependent children program are 
carried on within the child welfare division under the 
director of child welfare who is responsible to the state 
administrator. Staff assistants are in charge of the 
various phases of the child welfare program such as 
foster home certification and interstate placement, 
licensing of private child-caring agencies and institu- 
tions and administration of state aid, and adoption in- 
vestigations. Each of these assistants is responsible to 
the director. There also is a supervisor of the child 
welfare services program who is concerned with the 
supervision of the child welfare consultants and county 
child welfare workers. The duties of the child welfare 
services personnel are related functionally to the vari- 
ous child welfare programs and to other general wel- 
fare programs through the director. 
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The State Public Welfare Commission has pursued 
the policy of delegating responsibility to the county 
public welfare departments for direct services and 
assistance to persons in need wherever the laws per- 
mit. No casework staff is maintained in the state pub- 
lic welfare department. Therefore, with the exception 
of the state aid program, the licensing of the private 
child-caring agencies and institutions and issuance of 
foster home certificates, all of the work of the child 
welfare division is carried out by the various county 
public welfare departments under the supervision of 
and in consultation with the state child welfare staff. 
A state-wide program of local public service to chil- 
dren in their own homes and in foster homes has been 
developed. The Commission has enlisted the aid of 
public school systems, health departments, courts, and 
many other groups both lay and professional. 

The taking of applications and making investiga- 
tions regarding foster home certification is delegated 
to the county public welfare commissions. The results 
of the investigation and recommendations of the 
county public welfare commissions are forwarded to 
the State Commission for review and final action. Re- 
sponsibility for making investigations in connection 
with adoption petitions served on the administrator of 
the State Public Welfare Commission is delegated to 
the county public welfare departments on whose find- 
ings the reports to the courts are prepared by the staff 
assistant. In unusual situations a member of the state 
staff may make an investigation but in keeping with 
the general policy of the Commission, an effort is 
made to strengthen the local staff to provide necessary 
service adequately. 

Applications received by the state department for 
authorization for the placement of a child in Oregon 
by a person or an agency of another state are referred 
to the county departments for investigation and au- 
thorization for placement. The reports of the county 
departments are reviewed by the staff assistant to de- 
termine full compliance with the laws. 

Federal child welfare services funds have been used 
to pay part of the administrative costs of the casework 
services in rural areas and areas of special need. It is 
the duty of child welfare consultants attached to the 
staff of the State Department to make periodic visits 
to the county public welfare departments to assist the 
administrators and staff in developing a program of 
special services to children through increased under- 
standing of the needs of children, the methods of case- 
work service for children and the utilization of local 
and state-wide resources. The consultants keep the 
supervisor of child welfare services and the director 
informed of developments throughout the state and by 
participating in staff discussions and special projects 
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assist in the coordination of all the agency’s programs 
affecting children. 

The aid to dependent children program is under the 
direction of a staff assistant who is responsible to the 
administrator as in the case of other public assistance 
programs in the division of social work. Through fre- 
quent conferences on individual situations and poli- 
cies, the staff assistant in charge of the aid to depend- 
ent children program and the child welfare staff are 
kept informed of the developments in each of the 
programs and are able to coordinate their activities 
from a state and local standpoint through the super- 
visor of child welfare services. 


CoorDINATION OF Work WITH Oruer Divisions 


HE USE OF THE division of research and statistics by 
re child welfare division is an important factor in 
the development of a coordinated child welfare pro- 
gram. Recently in cooperation with the Conference of 
Private Child Caring Agencies of Oregon, the Port- 
land Council of Social Agencies, the Children’s Bureau 
and the Social Security Board plans were made for a 
comprehensive reporting system of children’s services 
by child welfare workers and caseworkers of the 
county public welfare departments, the state training 
schools for boys and girls, the private child-caring 
agencies and institutions and juvenile courts having a 
full-time probation officer. Comparable data regard- 
ing children receiving service from these welfare 
sources is expected to provide a more satisfactory basis 
for future planning of the community resources for 
children. 

Expenditures for child welfare programs are re- 
ported by the division of accounts audits and disburse- 
ments. In this area consideration is being given to the 
matter of revising accounts of expenditures in assist- 
ance and administration of services connected with the 
children’s programs so that expenditures and time de- 
voted to the care of children will be more adequately 
described for purposes of agency and community 
planning. 

In general, staff development and training is ac- 
cepted as a responsibility of all administrative and 
supervisory personnel with specific responsibility car- 
ried by the supervisor of staff training, the director of 
personnel and placement, and the supervisor of field 
services. The division of personnel and placement, 
among other duties, is responsible for working with 
the Merit System Council in the recruitment, selection, 
placement, and evaluation of all staff. New employees, 
particularly those accepted for administrative or super- 
visory positions, are referred by the division of person- 
nel and placement to the appropriate division which 
then assumes responsibility for acquainting the new 
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employee with the organization, function, policies, 
and procedures of the agency. During the past year 
the re-establishment of an orientation and training unit 
for new caseworkers and administrators has placed 
primary responsibility in these areas with the super- 
visor of staff training. A district office in Multnomah 
County (Portland) is the location of the orientation 
and training unit for new personnel. The supervisor 
of staff training works closely with the division of 
personnel and placement and the division of field 
services as well as with county administrators in the 
development of the staff development and training 
program. 

Recruitment for state and county child welfare 
positions included in the child welfare services plan is 
carried on to a large extent by the state child welfare 
staff in cooperation with the director of personnel and 
placement. Staff so employed are referred to the child 
welfare services supervisor who arranges a period of 
orientation prior to the assignment of the staff mem- 
ber. Plans now are near completion for the re-estab- 
lishment of a child welfare training unit supervised by 
a staff assistant in child welfare under the direction of 
the supervisor of staff training. The unit for orienta- 
tion and supervision of new child welfare workers 
will be operated similarly to the unit for new case- 
workers and administrators. The plan for the unit 
includes the sharing of specific responsibilities by the 
supervisor of staff training, the supervisor of child 
welfare services, the director of personnel and place- 
ment, and supervisor of field services. 

The planning of quarterly conferences of county 
administrators which is largely a staff development 
project is assigned to the division of field services. 
These conferences are designed to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of policies and practices and 
members of the county staffs assume an active part in 
the program of the conferences. Considerable time at 
each meeting is devoted to the child welfare programs 
and a meeting recently was attended by all workers 
giving their time exclusively to child welfare. Future 
plans include regional meetings which should make it 
possible for all staff members to participate in addition 
to the county administrators; and programs will be 
developed around the special interests of the regions. 

Regular staff meetings of division heads are held 
weekly with the state administrator for the purpose of 
discussing and developing policies and procedures. 
Whenever possible, opportunity is provided for state 
and county staff members to meet with persons of 
prominence in child welfare and other fields of social 
work and leave with pay is granted for attendance at 
conferences and seminars. 

Books and magazines purchased from child welfare 


services funds are available to all staff members and 
the child welfare consultants assist members of the 
county staffs in the development of planned reading 
courses. The library operates on a circulating basis 
under the direction of the supervisor of child welfare 
services and is available to the orientation and training 
unit. 


RELATIONSHIP TO OrHer StaTE DEPARTMENTS AND 
PrivaTE CHILD-CARING AGENCIES 


tate Institutions, including the State Training 

School for Boys, Hillcrest School for Girls,? the 
Fairview Home,’ the State School for the Deaf, and 
the State School for the Blind, are under the super- 
vision of the State Board of Control comprised of the 
Governor, the Secretary of State and the State Treas- 
urer, The services of the State and County Commis- 
sions are available to these institutions upon request. 
Such services may include providing social histories 
regarding children admitted to the institutions or 
placement and supervision in foster homes or in their 
own homes. 

The State Commission cooperates with other state 
departments in carrying out its own work or in assist- 
ing the other departments as needed in fulfilling their 
functions. The State Board of Health, for example, 
not only assists in the licensing of private agencies, 
but also through the local health departments aids in 
the certification of foster homes by inspecting the 
sanitary condition of the homes and testing the water 
supply for purity. The State Fire Marshal makes in- 
vestigations of private child-caring institutions and 
makes recommendations leading to the reduction of 
fire hazards. There is an agreement with the Crippled 
Children’s Division of the University of Oregon 
Medical School whereby through the state depart- 
ment, the county welfare departments provide social 
information and assist in arranging care including 
foster home care during observation, treatment or 
convalescence of children under care of the Division. 

The supervisory relationship with the private agen- 
cies entails working with them not only in develop- 
ment and improvement of standards of care for chil- 
dren who are wards of the agencies, but also in de- 
veloping procedures to coordinate their services with 
the public welfare programs of assistance and service 
to children and families. To this end, certain work- 
ing agreements between public and private agencies 
for referral of children for special care and for elimi- 
nation of duplication of effort have been developed. 





2. Hillcrest School for Girls is the state institution for care of 
delinquent girls. 

3. Fairview Home is the state institution for care of the feeble- 
minded. 





Funps ror CuHitp WELFARE PRrocRAMS 





HE METHOD of financing public welfare services is 
Te influential factor in the organization of pro- 
grams. In Oregon, all state funds for public assistance 
and administration are appropriated biennially by the 
legislature. A lump sum appropriation of state money 
for the biennium is provided on the basis of a budget 
presented to the legislature by the Commission. Addi- 
tional funds include the state’s portion of recoveries 
and the receipts from the amusement device tax. 

The State Commission by law pays not less than 
50°/ of the total cost of general assistance with the bal- 
ance paid by the counties. Since July 1, 1945, the State 
Commission has been paying 85%, and the counties 
15%. The boarding home payments for children in 
foster homes are made from general assistance funds 
and there is no rate specified by law or state regula- 
tion. 

The State Public Welfare Commission is authorized 
to pay all of the administrative expenses of the state 
and county public welfare departments exclusive of 
federal funds for this purpose. The allocation of ad- 
ministrative costs including sajaries, office rental, sup- 
plies and other such expenses is based on a time study. 
It is possible, therefore, to estimate the costs of ad- 
ministrative expenses for all child welfare programs. 

In the aid to dependent children program the fed- 
eral government provides one-half of the grant up to 
$18 for the first eligible child and one-half of $12 for 
each additional eligible child. Of the total balance the 
state, exclusive of federal funds, contributes 60°/ and 
the county 40% for the eligible children and the appli- 
cant. The needs of other persons in the household are 
met from whatever types of public assistance are indi- 
cated. There is no maximum on the aid to dependent 
children grant. 

State aid payments for the care of dependent and 
delinquent children to private agencies and institu- 
tions are met entirely from state funds through a 
special biennial appropriation based on a budget pre- 
pared by the Commission in cooperation with the 
private agencies, 

Federal child welfare services funds are used to de- 
fray a portion of the salaries of the child welfare 
director, the entire salary of the supervisor of child 
welfare services and child welfare consultants. Fed- 
eral funds are used to defray the entire salary of the 
child welfare workers for the first year a position is 
established in a county and one-half thereafter. The 
other administrative costs entailed by the child wel- 
fare worker are borne by the state. Federal funds are 
allocated for staff conferences and the payment of 
honoraria and expenses of selected discussion and 
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seminar leaders. As previously mentioned, a circulat- 
ing library and magazine subscriptions for county 
departments are maintained through child welfare 
services funds. 

There is a county public welfare commission in 
each of the 36 counties in the state. These commis- 
sions have statutory responsibility for the administra- 
tion of all forms of public assistance, medical care, 
services to children and related services within each 
county under the supervision of and in accordance 
with the rules and regulations of the State Public 
Welfare Commission. By law each county public wel- 
fare commission consists of seven persons, three mem- 
bers of the county court who serve by virtue of their 
office and four members who are appointed by the 
Governor. The latter persons serve four year terms on 
a rotating basis. The chairman is designated by the 
Governor. 


ORGANIZATION OF Loca, DEPARTMENTS 


HE STAFF of each county public welfare department 
‘Saat of an administrator and such other profes- 
sional and clerical staff as required depending upon 
the needs of the county. The staff necessary to carry 
out these responsibilities is employed by each commis- 
sion with the approval of the State Public Welfare 
Commission and in accordance with the rules and 
regulations of the Merit System Council. The county 
administrator is responsible to his commission for the 
administration of all the services and the general 
direction of the public welfare program within the 
county. Except in the instance of child welfare work- 
ers, caseloads are undifferentiated and public assistance 
workers assigned to a geographical area are responsible 
for all services in that area. 

At the present time one or more child welfare work- 
ers meeting the requirements for this classification are 
assigned full time to the staffs of four county public 
welfare departments in predominantly rural areas. In 
these four counties during the yast year or more pub- 
lic assistance workers have been supervised by or have 
received consultation from a child welfare worker. 
This is recognized as qualifying supervisory experi- 
ence in considering the child welfare worker for pro- 
motion. The chief purpose of this assignment has 
been to strengthen the supervisory situation. 

The child welfare workers are an integral part of 
the staff to which they are assigned and are directly 
responsible to the administrator of the county public 
welfare department. They have the same responsibili- 
ties as other staff members in determining eligibility 
for assistance and establishing grants in behalf of chil- 
dren referred to them for service where such assistance 

is indicated. Cases are assigned to them from within 
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the agency and from sources of referral outside the 
agency on the basis of needs of children for the special- 
ized service they have to offer. The child welfare 
workers prepare such monthly reports as may be re- 
quired of all workers and also submit a separate report. 

In the Multnomah County Public Welfare Depart- 
ment the organization has been adjusted to meet the 
requirements of a large public welfare agency operat- 
ing in a metropolitan area. Administrative and super- 
visory controls are in a central office with district 
offices responsible for the operation of all programs 
including child welfare. A staff assistant is responsible 
for the supervision and direction of the child welfare 
programs. Casework supervisors and child welfare 
workers assigned to the district offices are administra- 
tively responsible to the district supervisor who is the 
administrative head of the district. By arrangement 
with the state child welfare director, consultation is 
provided to the administrative and supervisory staff of 
the central office by the director or by staff assistants 
in charge of the child welfare programs. 

While it is regretted that the report on characteristics 
of children receiving service as of December 31, 1945 
has not yet been tabulated, the figures from the pre- 
ceding year help to clarify how the services are reach- 
ing children through the county welfare departments. 
The county welfare departments reported 5,552 chil- 
dren receiving service and assistance on December 31, 
1944. Of these, 4,331 or 78° were in their own homes; 
310 or 5.6% in the home of a relative; 814 or 14.79% in 
foster family homes of which a negligible number 
were in free or wage homes; and 97 or 1.7°/ were be- 
ing served while under care in an institution or else- 
where. Child welfare workers served 528 or 14% of 
the 3,808 children receiving assistance and services in 
rural areas exclusive of Multnomah County. Out of 
the 432 children in foster homes under the supervision 
of the rural county public welfare departments, 218 or 
50° were served by child welfare workers. 

Consultation in child welfare continues in impor- 
tance in organization and staff development plans in 
view of the fact that the greater number of children 
in foster homes and children in their own homes are 
being served by the general casework staff. It is one 
reason for believing that the child welfare orientation 
and training unit should admit for supervision not 
only new child welfare workers, but also case workers 
who have shown special interest and ability in work- 
ing with children. The figures also reflect the efforts 


of the administrators and child welfare supervisory 
staff to assure the child welfare workers opportunity 
for providing acceptable standards of service by main- 
taining moderate case loads. The desirable results of 
this policy have been offset when it has jeopardized 
the relationship between child welfare workers and 
the public assistance workers who under pressure of 
heavy case loads have resented the seemingly favored 
situation of the “specialist.” One of the child welfare 
workers who had been assigned to part-time child 
welfare consultation within her office was asked to 
share in an evaluation of the training plan. She ob- 
served from her own experience that her relationship 
with the public assistance workers improved when she 
was assigned to consultation. She said, “I . . . feel that 
a child welfare worker who offers scheduled consulta- 
tion in addition to carrying a case load will be ac- 
cepted more readily by staff and in the long run pro- 
vide more service.” The suggestion is that a device to 
strengthen the supervisory situation in the county wel- 
fare departments where there are child welfare work- 
ers may be a partial answer to one of the puzzling 
problems of integrating child welfare services. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


HERE WILL be as many opinions about how well- 
pene the Oregon program is as there are on 
the meaning of integration. In the absence of general 
agreement on the meaning of integration, it is hoped 
that an evaluation of the organizational plans which 
have been described will take into consideration, 
among other things, the following questions the 
agency is asking itself in this respect—to what extent 
has acceptance of responsibility for these special serv- 
ices permeated the entire agency? Has the agency 
organized its work so as (1) to keep ever in sight the 
special needs of children and conditions of childhood, 
(2) to maintain basic standards of casework services 
and assistance to families at a pace with specialized 
programs and to see to it that the latter make a well- 
planned contribution to the support and development 
of these basic services, and (3) to create a close, har- 
monious relationship between divisions of the organi- 
zation, state and local offices, and other state-wide and 
community resources concerned with the well-being 
of children? In working toward the fulfillment of 
organizational objectives, has the state agency utilized 
to the fullest extent the experimentation and research 
of federal and national agencies? 
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and encouraged the personnel of the county de- 

partments of Colorado to participate in formula- 
ting public welfare policies. The members of the 
county staff have, at all times, responded in an excel- 
lent manner, thereby participating in the formulation 
of policies adopted. 

When the Welfare Organization Act was passed to 
carry out the provisions of the Social Security Act, it 
was imperative for the State Department to speed the 
organization of county departments and the adoption 
of such policies, rules, and regulations necessary to put 
the program into immediate operation. Thus it was 
possible for the county departments to participate in 
the formulation of the first policies to a limited degree 
only. As the program developed, there has been more 
and more participation by the county departments. 

The reasons for the adoption of new or revised 
regulations and policies by the State Department may 
be divided into two main classifications, viz.: 

1. New federal or state laws, together with amend- 
ments to existing laws; new regulations by the Social 
Security Board or other agencies of government; and 
new functions assumed by the State Department. 

2. Weaknesses in existing regulations or policies 
and of coverage in strategic phases of the program re- 
vealed by the county departments through the admin- 
istration of welfare activities. 

In order to show the methods by which the person- 
nel of the county departments participate in the form- 
ulation of welfare policies, it will be necessary to dis- 
cuss briefly the organization and function of the state 
and county departments. 

The Colorado State Department of Public Welfare, 
created by legislative action and known as the Official 
Colorado State Relief Committee until April 1, 1936, 
began operation on June 27, 1935. It is in the Execu- 
tive Department of the State Government and consists 
of a State Board and Director of Public Welfare to- 
gether with other officers and employees necessary for 
proper and efficient operation. 

The State Board of Public Welfare is composed of 
six non-salaried members, appointed by the Governor 
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for overlapping terms of three years, and the Director 
of Public Welfare acting as Executive Secretary. All 
persons on the staff of the State Department are em- 
ployed in accordance with the Civil Service constitu- 
tional provisions for state employees. 

The Welfare Organization Act of 1936 established 
the county departments of public welfare and desig- 
nated the Boards of County Commissioners, three 
members elected for four-year terms, as the County 
Boards of Public Welfare. A county department, 
therefore, consists of the members of this Board, a 
Director, and necessary staff. The county departments 
select all employees from registers of eligibles sub- 
mitted by the Merit System Council, the agency set up 
exclusively for the purpose of maintaining a merit 
system for the selection, retention, and promotion of 
employees of the county units. 

The State Department reimburses the counties to 
the extent of three-fourths of the expenditures made 
for salaries and for travel of the personnel of the 
county office incurred in connection with welfare 
activities, 

The function of the State Department is to super- 
vise the administration of the public welfare program 
by the county departments and to adopt rules and 
regulations that may be necessary or desirable for the 
efficient administration of the program. 

Under State Department supervision, the county 
departments of public welfare administer old age pen- 
sions, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, 
assistance to indigent residents of the state afflicted 
with tuberculosis, general assistance, and child wel- 
fare. In addition, they are charged with the responsi- 
bility for numerous community services, and services 
for other federal, state and private agencies. In con- 
nection with the latter, they act as authorized medical 
field agents for the Selective Service System; make 
social and economic investigations for the Colorado 
State Hospital, an institution for the mentally ill, and 
report the findings to the superintendent; investigate 
for and report to the Board of Standards of Child 
Care; act as intake offices for the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation; and perform services as re- 
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quested by the State Board of Health, American Red 
Cross, and numerous other agencies. 


Fretp SuPERVISION 

HE STATE Is divided into ten districts with a district 
pe sg a representative of the State Depart- 
ment, assigned to each. The number of county de- 
partments in a district range from one to ten. 

The duties of the district supervisors include inter- 
pretation of the objectives, policies, rules and regula- 
tions to the county departments. This pertains not 
only to those already existent but to proposed changes 
and additions. The county departments outline the 
problems confronting them in carrying out the cur- 
rent policies, rules and regulations, and make recom- 
mendations for constructive changes. In addition, the 
county departments review proposed changes and new 
additions under consideration and make suggestions 
relating to their feasibility. The district supervisors 
include the recommendations made by the county de- 
partments in reports submitted to the State Depart- 
ment to be used as a basis for action. 

The field representatives of the Divisions of Ac- 
counts and Audits, Research and Statistics, and Child 
Welfare, representing the State Department, assist 
the county departments in their respective fields, and 
report the problems confronting them in administer- 
ing the state regulations and the need for revision in 
those areas when difficulty is encountered. 

District welfare meetings are held in almost all of 
the ten districts of the state. These meetings are 
attended by the majority of the county staffs within 
the particular district, as well as by the Boards of 
County Commissioners who are also the Boards of 
Public Welfare. The district supervisors cooperate 
with the program committees composed of county 
personnel in arranging the programs for these meet- 
ings. A portion of the time is reserved for considera- 
tion of public welfare problems, policies, and regula- 
tions. Representatives of the State Department outline 
proposed changes and new additions with full ex- 
planation of the underlying reasons for them. The 
personnel of the county departments participate in 
free and open discussion of these matters and may 
initiate discussion of any welfare subject in which 
they are interested. 

The district supervisors and other representatives 
of the State Department participate in staff meetings 
held in individual county departments. Here, again, 
the personnel of the county departments are given 
an opportunity to present their problems with respect 
to existing and proposed policies and regulations. 

The Policy Committee of the State Department 
meets every Monday afternoon for the purpose of 


discussing the laws, policies, and regulations as they 
apply to specific cases which have been presented by 
the district supervisors or county departments. This 
committee consists of the Director, heads of divisions, 
and other staff members whose work is in connection 
with supervision and administration. The county 
directors and members of their staffs are invited to 
attend the meetings of the Policy Committee when- 
ever they find it possible. They are encouraged to 
participate in the discussions and by so doing have 
made many valuable contributions. 


AssISTANCE FROM COUNTIES 

HE Cortorapo County Welfare Directors Associa- 
ta each year appoints a committee to act as an 
advisory committee to the State Department; in this 
capacity they help to formulate welfare policies. Be- 
fore new or revised basic policies are submitted to 
the State Board of Public Welfare for consideration, 
the proposals are sent to the members of this com- 
mittee. Their suggestions for modifying or strength- 
ening are given the minutest consideration by the 
State Department. 

The County Welfare Directors Association has a 
standing committee on official forms. Last year this 
committee reviewed all forms used by the county 
departments and made recommendations relative to 
changes on a number of them. Many of these recom- 
mendations have already been put into effect and 
action on others will follow. 

The Directors Association has a standing commit- 
tee on the classification and compensation plan of the 
county departments of public welfare. This commit- 
tee works very closely with the Personnel Officer of 
the State Department on proposed revisions of these 
plans. 

The Legislative Committee of the County Directors 
Association and the personnel of the State Depart- 
ment cooperate in making recommendations for re- 
visions of existing public welfare laws and for passage 
of new laws. 

The County Directors Association has appointed a 
committee which is working with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare to outline the “Functions of 
the County Departments of Public Welfare” and 
“Functions of the County Director.” 

The State Board of Public Welfare has invited a 
limited number of county directors to attend each 
monthly meeting of the State Board in 1946. It is 
hoped that each director will be presented at one or 
more meetings during the year. The purpose of their 
attendance is two-fold. It affords the county directors 
further opportunity to present problems and to learn 
the manner in which the Board functions and to 
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become better acquainted with the members. It gives 
the members of the Board a better understanding of 
the problems with which the county directors are 
faced in the administration of the public welfare 
programs, and the privilege of becoming better ac- 
quainted with those persons who are primarily re- 
sponsible for the administration of the programs. 

Ten members of the Executive Committee of the 
Colorado County Welfare Directors Association were 
present at the State Board meeting in January 1946. 
In the following month, six directors were able to 
attend. By the close of the year all directors will have 
been scheduled for attendance at one of the meetings 
of the State Board of Public Welfare. 

At a district welfare meeting held late in 1943, the 
Director of Public Assistance of the State Department 
opened the discussion by asking the county depart- 
ments present to indicate the area or areas of admin- 
istration in which they were experiencing difficulty. 
The group unanimously stated that their greatest 
problem was “Inter-county Transfer Procedure” on 
which the current regulations were too indefinite and 
too incomplete to provide a basis for efficient admin- 
istration. On the basis of these recommendations, the 
State Department undertook the revision of these 
regulations. Later, members of the state staff dis- 
cussed the problem with county personnel at six other 
district welfare meetings and carefully noted the sug- 
gestions made for improvement. The State Depart- 
ment then formulated a rough draft of the proposed 
revision and submitted it for further consideration to 
the Advisory Committee of the Directors Association 
and to each of the county departments through the 
district supervisor. After the suggestions of the county 
departments and the Advisory Committee of the Di- 
rectors Association had been received, evaluated, and 
incorporated in the revision, the rough draft was 
further discussed with the district supervisor’s staff 
and with the Advisory Committee of the Directors 
Association. Finally, the entire material was discussed 
at the District Meeting which had initiated the re- 
quest for revision and then was submitted to the State 
Board, which approved it. 

Personnel of the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, including the Personnel Officer, district super- 
visors, and division heads met with representatives of 
the Directors Association and County Commissioners 
Association, together with county personnel, repre- 
senting various positions within the classification plan 
throughout the state, to formulate a new type of serv- 
ice rating or evaluation to be used by county depart- 
ments of public welfare. All available material from 
other welfare agencies and departments was utilized 


by this group in the preparation of a preliminary 
draft, a copy of which was sent to each county depart- 
ment for study. When all recommendations had been 
received, the final draft was completed by the original 
group and submitted to the Merit System Council 
and the State Board of Public Welfare for approval. 

Case work supervisors in county departments of 
public welfare worked with the district supervisors, 
the supervisor of field services, and Personnel Officer, 
in the preparation of a bulletin, “Functions of a Case 
Work Supervisor.” After numerous other county de- 
partments had reviewed and evaluated the contents, 
this bulletin was accepted and officially issued by 
the State Department of Public Welfare. 


CooperaTIVE EFrort 

HE PERSONNEL of both the state and county depart- 

ments realize fully that the administration of the 
public welfare program is a joint responsibility. The 
county departments are responsible for the direct ad- 
ministration of the program. It follows, therefore, 
that the real test of any regulation is made in the 
counties. The members of the county staff are in 
daily contact with public assistance recipients and 
applicants; persons in need of various services; elected 
officials of the county; and the community as a whole. 
Here the need for revision of current policies is re- 
vealed in addition to the necessity for new ones. 

All persons in the county departments, regardless 
of job classification, have opportunities to participate 
in the formulation of public welfare policies. 

These opportunities arise at county staff and dis- 
trict welfare meetings; during discussions of problems 
with the district supervisor and other representatives 
of the State Department; and while attending the 
meetings of the State Board of Public Welfare and of 
the Policy Committee of the State Department. 

The participation by the county departments in the 
formulation of public welfare policies through the 
above channels, through joint state and county com- 
mittees appointed for specific purposes, and through 
the various committees of the County Welfare Direc- 
tors Association has been most helpful in establishing 
sound policies and regulations. This cooperative effort 
has assisted in the attainment of a mutual objective— 
better service to the recipient and to the community. 

This successful relationship has worked sufficiently 
long to prove that a State Department does not 
weaken, but actually strengthens its supervisory con- 
trol of county departments by a system of joint clear- 
ances on policies before they are adopted, and a system 
of examination of policy in operation in order to work 
out further adjustments. 
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the 55,000 Navaho Indians whose reservation 

stretches in and across the state boundaries of 
New Mexico and Arizona, extending even into the 
scenic wildness of southern Utah. All this country 
is breathtakingly beautiful, a tourist’s paradise. It is 
a highland of sage and juniper under sunny blue skies 
that seem even bluer against crimson hued cliffs and 
terraced horizons. Although there are some moun- 
tains, most of the country is arid and over half is real 
desert, with wide stretches of sandy terrain eroded 
into a myriad of arroyos and washes. It is the most 
severely eroded section of land of its size in the 
United States. 

The people are handsome; swarthy, tall and proud 
—full bred Indians—dressed in bright tribal costumes 
and living picturesquely in small, primitive mud and 
log huts, or hogans, scattered about through the 14,- 
500,000 acres of reservation and the 1,100,000 adjacent 
acres which the tribe occupies. 

It is indeed unfortunate that picturesqueness does 
not register on the scale of social advancement. 
Navaho Indians exist under well nigh intolerable con- 
ditions of poverty, illiteracy, illness and neglect; they 
are sub-underprivileged. 

During the war period, about 3600 Navahos in serv- 
ice sent allotment checks home. These and some 
15,000 others in industrial work off the reservation 
inflated incomes above normal expectancy. Along 
with other similar groups in society, the Indians have 
spent this war income as fast as it reached them leav- 
ing almost nothing of a tangible and permanent na- 
ture to show as a result. Unemployment will force 
them to return to the reservation, to the only security 
they know, which lies in family and clan inter- 
dependency. The Indians are generous in sharing 
with each other when they have anything to share. 

In 1940, the most normal recent year for which 
data is available, the average per capita annual income 
of the Navaho people was just $81.89. This income 
derived 30 per cent from wages, 44 per cent from 
livestock, 14 per cent from agriculture, 9 per cent 
from rug weaving and 3 per cent from miscellaneous 
activities. These figures included income derived 
from home grown products used for home consump- 
tion. Over half of the 30 per cent income from wages 
was from government wage work now no longer 
available. The silversmithing craft which gained im- 
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petus during the war may offset this loss. 


Navano Economy 

HE MAIN economic support of the Navahos is their 
tao the carrying capacity of the range being ap- 
proximately 513,000 sheep units and because of the 
drastic stock reduction program of the government, 
grazing permits at the present time are only slightly 
in excess of carrying capacity. The story of the 
Navaho sheep industry is an engrossing one, but 
relevant to the present description only as the sheep 
affect the Navaho economy and their living condi- 
tions. The Navahos have never developed a highly 
organized community life because the hogans have 
to be isolated from one another in order to keep 
separate the bands of sheep. Mutton is the favorite 
meat, wool is woven into Navaho rugs and the sur- 
plus wool and lambs have been sold to the white 
man’s market. The 44 per cent average annual in- 
come is not evenly distributed. With an estimated 
7300 stock owners, only 100 owners possessed sufficient 
livestock to provide a fairly substantial and adequate 
income. 

Farming in 1940 accounted for only 14 per cent or 
$11.89 each, because the reservation is not productive. 
Comparatively few acres are useful agriculturally, 
with little of it under irrigation. Rug weaving is an 
important supplement to Navaho economy, bringing 
in an average of 9 per cent of their 1940 income, or 
$7.08 per capita. This is an unsatisfactory source be- 
cause the weavers who are most in need often do not 
have wool to use for making rugs; and rug prices 
have never been high enough to make weaving pro- 
fitable. The average weaver, in normal times, can 
earn only from $.03 to $.07 an hour, which makes it 
a marginal income at best. It is the first activity 
abandoned when economic conditions improve, as 
demonstrated during the temporary affluence of the 
Indians during the war. 

A breakdown of expenditures of the $81.89 average 
per capita income shows that home grown and used 
produce was estimated at an average value of $20.00 
per person annually, the remaining income having 
been spent approximately $37.00 for other food, $13.00 
for clothing, $4.00 for farm and household equipment 
and the balance for unrecorded purchases. 

Food usually consists mainly of native fried bread, 
fried potatoes or potato soup, occasionally mutton or 
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goatmeat, and coffee in which sugar is used but no 
milk. There is some corn in season. It is estimated 
that the individual diet averages less than 1200 calories 
daily. Poor families often lack meat or potatoes, living 
for long periods of time on fried bread and coffee 
which becomes only colored water from repeated boil- 
ing of the coffee grounds. The extremely high inci- 
dence of tuberculosis, eight and one half times the 
United States average, has become a grim indicator 
of Navaho nutritional deficiencies. 

Until October of 1943 no studies were made of 
reservation welfare needs. Some food relief had been 
made available to the Indians prior to that time, but 
under a haphazard plan of administration. Estimates 
for 1940 disclose that between 25 per cent and 35 per 
cent of the Navaho population was receiving some 
food relief, although only about $150,000 was spent 
for that purpose, which for one third of the popula- 
tion would represent about $.18 weekly per person. 

Upwards of one third of an entire population on 
food relief seems a large figure, but official statements 
of the Indian Office indicate that 40 per cent of all 
Indians in the United States (in 1941) were in need 
of complete relief support. So the Navaho tribe ap- 
parently received less than the average share, the 
amounts being entirely inadequate to meet their 
requirements. 


Soctat SERVICE 

wo YEARS Aco the beginning of a formal social serv- 
Tice program was made. During most of this two 
year period only one social worker has been assigned 
to this overwhelming and heart-breaking task. This 
worker has been a teacher for some eight years on the 
Navaho Reservation and then had completed her 
studies for social service. She understands Indians. 
In the first eight weeks of her efforts, 134 cases were 
referred to her for investigation and this deluge cov- 
ered everything in the gamut of human unhappiness. 
There were 49 cases of delinquency; 19 of non- 
support; 14 handicapped children and 22 other prob- 
lem cases. If ten social workers had begun work 
simultaneously in the beginning or at any other time, 
each one would have had an equal caseload. What 
the total needs of the 12,000 Indian families may be 
is beyond estimate. 

In an effort to assess the problem in a preliminary 
and reasonably comprehensive way, an intensive study 
was made of one hundred families in a representa- 
tive district. This study (particularly when related 
to a previous one hundred family survey in a different 
Navaho area, which this worker had made as a thesis 
for master’s degree) has formed some basis for esti- 
mates; the only basis available. 
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A sturdy heart was required to approach these 
studies. Few Indians speak or understand any Eng- 
lish and all inquiries must be made through an in- 
terpreter. No funds were available for employment 
of interpreters. In addition to language barriers, the 
reservation is a road-scarce area, and the transporta- 
tion difficulties are simply beyond the comprehension 
of outsiders who habitually take good roads for 
granted. Other difficulties obtrude upon reservation 
efforts. Indian culture is aboriginal; the people live 
under a clan matriarchy and adhere to pagan beliefs 
which include witchcraft and medical care by native 
shamen. Judged by our standards, they are an un- 
moral people. Paternity is inconsequential in a 
matriarchial system; celibacy is not practiced, and no 
premium is placed upon virginity. It is easy to per- 
ceive that conflicts invariably arise between native 
cultures and white standards when we seek to im- 
pose the latter upon a native group. 

Undaunted by such obstacles, the social worker con- 
cluded her investigations of the one hundred families, 
visiting the hogans, as well as neighborhood schools, 
trading posts and medical facilities. There were 735 
persons included in these families, of whom 184 were 
parents or heads of families; 369 were children, and 
surprisingly, 182 were other dependents, including 
widows, aged, grandchildren, illegitimate offsprings 
and 100 orphans. These 182 dependents were attached 
to 47 of the families. Under Navaho matriarchy, 
when a wife dies or there is a divorce, the husband 
is not responsible for his children, whose care reverts 
to the wife’s parents or her brothers. Orphans are 
often taken to be used by families as sheep herders 
or otherwise exploited. 

In 31 families, or one third of the total, 90 cases of 
tuberculosis were discovered. This disease is rapidly 
spreading, not only because of nutritional deficiencies, 
but because of lack of sanitation. None of the homes 
of the 100 families was sanitary. They were typical 
dirt floored, windowless, one room hogans, without 
toilet facilities and there was no household water. 
Barrels or buckets of water for domestic use, usually 
must be hauled, often from long distances. There 
were few household furnishings; the family live on 
the floor, on which everyone spits. The primitive 
hearthfire is built in the center of the octagonal hogan, 
sometimes in an improvised stove, under the smoke 
hole in the earthen roof. The inhabitants customarily 
sleep on sheep pelts with their feet toward the fire. 
Hogans were overcrowded and there was no privacy. 


There were 38 handicapped persons in the 100 fam- 


‘ilies; six crippled, five blind or partially blind; three 


deaf; two insane; one feebleminded; and 21 aged, 
60 years or over. Indians are inhumanly cruel to 
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handicapped persons. Reasons which might be haz- 
arded for this cruelty are (1) native belief in witch- 
craft which includes fear of unnatural persons, (2) 
economic stress, so that unproductive members of a 
group are unwelcome, and (3) distaste for unsightli- 
ness. A Navaho family, living in such a closely knit 
group, enjoy contact with imbecility or a disfiguring 
handicap as little as a white or any other family. 
Victims are ridiculed, abused, excluded and sometimes 
starved. Case histories show that many handicapped 
children who had been considered by a schoolteacher 
as feebleminded actually were intelligent but had be- 
come retarded and cowed from abuse in the hogans. 

Health conditions are awful. In one family alone, 
with 26 member persons, there were 17 deaths be- 
tween 1941 and 1944, 13 of which were attributed to 
tuberculosis. A nearby hospital unit estimated that 
two-fifths (41) of the families make no use whatever 
of their hospital or medical facilities, relying on native 
medicine men only, while three-fifths (59) of the 
families go to the medicine men for minor ailments 
but use the hospital intermittently; none of the In- 
dians utilize the hospital for all illnesses. 

It is generally believed that conditions are about 
the same all over the reservation, both as to reliance 
on medicine men and proportionate incidence of 
tuberculosis and other diseases, although no health 
surveys have been made. To cope with the problem, 
there are 182 beds for tubercular patients and 365 
hospital beds. There is no public health service; there 
is no public health education, and there is no field 
nursing service. 

Mortality studies over the entire reservation, which 
have been made only in the past few years, show that 
a high percentage of total deaths (57 per cent) occur 
in the period of 0-5 years of age. The following table 
shows comparative vital statistics: 














All United 
Navaho Indian States 
Rates Rate Tribes (General) 
Birth rate per 1,000... 36 23.9 19.5 
Death rate per 1,000... 16 13.3 10.5 
Population increase 
per cemt).......... 2 1.06 0.9 
Infant mortality per 
1,000 live births..... 318 110 44 
Maternal mortality per 
1,000 live births.... 10 2.7 
Tuberculosis mortality 
per 100,000......... 386 203 43 





Illiteracy among the Navahos is complete illiteracy, 
excluding a speaking or understanding of the English 
language. The 735 persons in the 100 families of the 
survey lived on the east side of the reservation where 
there is much more than the average contact with the 
whites, but even so, 43 per cent of the members spoke 
no English. Using the commonly accepted definition 
of illiteracy, it is considered that about 75 per cent of 
the entire tribe is illiterate, as compared with a per- 
centage of Negro illiteracy in the United States of 
16.1; whites, 1.5; foreign born whites, 9.9; and for the 
State of New Mexico, 10.7. 


Of the 195 “literates” in the 100 family group, 47 
had been only to the first grade in school, 28 to the 
second grade, 23 to the third and 20 to the fourth 
grade. A total of 61 had completed better than fourth 
grade, but less than the eighth, while just 16 had 
received education beyond the eighth grade. 


A comparison of literacy in the nation shows that 
8.4 median school years have been completed by 
Americans, with only 3.7 per cent having no school- 
ing at all. For all American Indians, the figures are 
5.7 median school years, with 25 per cent unschooled. 
But for the Indians in the State of New Mexico, 
median school years completed are less than one (.9) 
with 57.3 per cent of the Indians having had no 
schooling, and figures for Arizona Indians are about 
the same. 

With a Navaho Indian school population of ap- 
proximately 20,000 children, there are school facilities 
for only 5,500; about 2,000 in reservation boarding 
schools, 3,000 in day schools and 500 in mission 
schools. More and better schools are required. Of the 
problems of Navaho education—lack of money, lack 
of educational personnel, lack of transportation for 
children over bad roads, lack of proper home back- 
ground, lack of economic security in the home, lack 
of cooperation from the parents—a detailed analysis 
is not possible here. But these problems must all be 
solved if the Navaho people are ever to take their 
places alongside their white cousins as useful Ameri- 
can citizens. 

There are those who do not rate education as the 
first requirement of these people; nor health, nor 
welfare. They think economic betterment is the pre- 
requisite to improvement in any other area. We have 
noted the economic condition of the tribe; the 100 
families were not atypical. 

Economic improvement would result from develop- 
ment of all reservation resources, including control 
of soil erosion, range and livestock improvement, de- 
velopment of irrigation projects, exploitation of lum- 
ber and coal reserves and from various other less 








obvious resources. It is estimated that full accomplish- 
ment of these objectives would provide a reasonable 
support (about $350 per capita annually) for some 
two-thirds of the tribe. The other one-third might 
seek employment off the reservation, or industry 
could be brought to them. If industrialization offers 
the means of subsistence to other overpopulated and 
“under-landed” nations, it might similarly solve the 
Navaho problems. There is a large labor resource 
available, whose competency and industry is attested 
by their satisfactory employment by railroads and 
other wartime employers. There are at least a dozen 
small industries which would provide employment 
and produce goods for a ready market. The Navahos 
are talented and ambitious, and with proper develop- 
ment they would become an asset to themselves and 
to the nation instead of a liability. 

These Indians are not allowed to vote. Excepting 
when employed off the reservation they have no in- 
surance coverage under the Social Security Act and 
they receive none of its attendant public assistance 
benefits. They have no institutions for care of their 
handicapped. The small amounts of relief available 
to them from U. S. Indian Office funds are woefully 
inadequate. For the fiscal year 1945, only 740 Navahos 
were recipients of relief, monthly checks averaging 
less than $5.00 per person. Total assistance expendi- 
tures were $56,377.03, or slightly over $1.00 per capita 
for the entire tribe, of which amount $44,491.23 was 
cash, including $849.12 for burials, and $11,885.50 was 
the value of commodities issued. 

The following table is from the 1944 Statistical 
Supplement to the Indian Affairs Commissioner’s re- 
port, prepared for the Secretary of the Interior and 
covers selected states: 
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Why does the Indian Office deem it necessary to 
extend relief from their appropriations to assist In- 
dians who are also receiving Social Security assis- 
tance? The total assistance rendered California In- 
dians, for instance, averages $120.00 annually per 
capita, and surely not all 5,235 members of those tribes 
are in need. It would appear that the Navaho Tribal 
Council might be justified if they request more favor- 
able consideration in the distribution of Indian Office 


relief monies. 

HE States oF New Mexico and Arizona cannot 
j pctons Navaho welfare responsibility because they 
do not have nor can they obtain the state funds neces- 
sary to match federal appropriations for that purpose. 
New Mexico is fortieth in the Union in per capita 
income and already has too heavy a public assistance 
caseload for its resources. Many of its citizens are 
underprivileged; the state is predominantly agricul- 
tural and there are few industrial opportunities. A 
large percentage of the population is of Spanish 
origin, their land holdings have been fractionalized 
by inheritance over so many generations that they 
now own slightly less than 1.4 acres each of marginal 
land; the income from this will scarcely pay the taxes. 

New Mexico recipients, most of whom are either 
handicapped persons, dependent children or needy 
aged, are being assisted only to a percentage of their 
minimum subsistence needs, excepting the aged for 
whose benefit the Tobacco Tax is earmarked. The 
aged, therefore, receive 100 per cent of needs with a 
$50 ceiling. The State has sufficient funds for only 
55 per cent of need (or $37.50 per case with nearly 
four persons to each case), for aid to dependent 


PROBLEM OF FINANCE 




















Average Assistance Rendered Average monthly grants 
number by Indian Office per person (dollars) Social 
persons Security 
Resident aided To totally To totally Assistance 
Indian per To total dependent To total dependent (Calendar 
State Population month group group group group Year 1943) 
Pres Pe 52,680 622 22,483 4,106 $3.81 $ 5.66 $ 1,500.00* 
(Navaho only) : 
I eta Sag nny! bn Ss 5,235 122 11,406 2,416 9.42 11.82 659,164.00 
EE eee 16,031 780 37,127 5,104 3.96 5.47 173,298.00 
North Dakota........... 10,571 1852 86,145 49,056 8.55 11.49 139,845.00 
i iied veh aves 19,590** 1221 59,185 17,279 3.93 5.52 821,345.00 


*No Social Security assistance is rendered the Navaho tribe in New Mexico or Arizona. 
**No explanation is given for 19,590 resident population: Oklahoma Indian population is given as 110,503 elsewhere in the same report. 
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children. In the general assistance category, financed 
solely by state funds, only 40 per cent of need is met, 
or an average of $9.24 per person. The State Welfare 
Department has insufficient state welfare funds to take 
advantage of anywhere near all the federal matching 
money that is available for the state. No new sources 
of state income are apparent as our citizens already 
are paying 9.9 per cent of their income for state and 
local taxes, as compared to national average of 8.3 
per cent. New Mexico is in need of the benefits which 
would accrue from passage of Title XII of the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell Bill or similar legislation. Vari- 
able grants might improve the state’s situation to a 
point where it would become possible to finance social 
security grants for the Indian tribes. 

But at present, it is impossible for New Mexico to 
extend assistance from state funds to cover the 25,000 
or more Navaho Indians who live within the state’s 
borders and who contribute not at all or only slightly 
to state tax income. 

In an effort to find an answer to Navaho welfare 
needs, the writer visited the Office of Indian Affairs 
now located in Chicago and was told they had asked 
Congress for some $60,000 annually for Navaho wel- 
fare work. They did not seem to be aware of the 
magnitude of the need and were shocked at the 
writer’s suggestion that $60,000 annually would not 
even begin to do the job. They were even more 
deeply shocked at the writer’s estimate that a million 
or a million and a half dollars would be closer to the 
sum needed to finance a complete social service and 
public assistance program. The Indian Office lacks 
first hand knowledge of reservation conditions and 
for Navaho welfare data they rely too much on paper 
reports from overworked district supervisors, who 
are range and stock experts and who have had no 
social service training. 

If Congress appropriates the $60,000 requested, it 
will pay for the minimum first step toward a Navaho 
program; that of survey of the needs by trained 
workers. The second step would be to do something 
about the cases once they are investigated. There is 
no reason why these deserving Indians—“the First 
Americans”—should not be provided with the vari- 
ous public assistance, child welfare and other service 
programs which now function in other parts of the 
United States. 

If Congress denies the $60,000 appropriation, wel- 
fare services on the Navaho Reservation will continue 
to be a virtual hiatus in the American record of social 
accomplishment. This need should become the con- 
cern of every person in the social service field. 

Efforts to secure Social Security benefits from all 
federal grants-in-aid have not been successful, al- 


though the project has warm friends both in and out 
of Congress. Pending the time when the states are 
able to take over, I believe the Navahos should have 
such a welfare program, administered under the 
auspices of the Social Security Board. Parallel pro- 
grams and services should also be provided to these 
Indians who would be eligible for the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau’s services. 

It might be fruitful, particularly in view of recom- 
mendations that the Indian Bureau be liquidated, for 
the States of New Mexico and Arizona to make an 
official study and recommendations to assess Navaho 
problems in relation to the states. Perhaps a plan 
for orderly transition to state control with federal aid 
financing, could be worked out. Under present limi- 
tations it would be ruinous for those states to assume 
additional Indian burdens. 

In two years’ time, within a radius that covers less 
than one-sixth of the reservation proper (some 13,500 
Navaho Indians live outside the reservation boun- 
daries in New Mexico), one social worker has ac- 
cumulated a caseload which includes 219 family 
problems, 125 juvenile delinquency cases and 138 cases 
of neglected or abused children. She has 36 mentally 
retarded children and has been able to get care for 
only two of them. She has exactly three boarding 
homes available, although she has 57 homeless orphans 
needing care, 25 of whom are pre-school children. 
There are 12 totally blind on her lists, only two of 
whom are in school. It costs $660 a year to keep an 
Indian child in an Arizona State institution for nine 
months each year, and so only four of the 21 deaf 
children are institutionalized. 

There are 54 crippled children in the present case- 
load, 14 of whom cannot walk. Illegitimate offsprings 
in 16 cases need services and there are 16 court cases 
involving children. In 18 families, 54 children have 
been deserted, eight fathers having left their wives 
with 24 children and ten mothers having deserted the 
30 fatherless children. 

Alcoholism has become a major problem. Cere- 
monials on the reservation which once were orderly 
and impressive native religious spectacles have become 
little more than drunken carnivals, sometimes even 
the medicine man being intoxicated. Both agency 
personnel and various Indian traders report an in- 
creasing use of peyote, a demoralizing drug from 
which the Navahos had been quite free in the past. 
Native culture is disintegrating rapidly, leaving a 
moral, cultural and religious vacuum. War conditions 
and income have contributed to further demoraliza- 
tion and so far few corrective influences have been 
brought to bear. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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fused thinking about consultants. On occasion, it 

has even reached the point where administrative 
officers simply refuse to recognize the species at all, on 
the theory that they are not distinguishable from “su- 
pervisors.” Sometimes even persons employed as con- 
sultants find difficulty with this same point and then 
there is trouble. So, before talking about using con- 
sultants—and some have had pretty rough usage—per- 
haps it will pay to describe briefly about what we are 
talking about. 

The dictionary defines a consultant as “one who 
gives professional advice and service in the field of his 
special knowledge or training.” During recent years 
there has taken place in this country a tremendous 
advance in the growth and development of specialized 
professions whose fields of competence are closely re- 
lated to the over-all job of public welfare administra- 
tion. Some of these specialized services are in fact so 
vital to proper agency functioning that they have 
achieved a regular staff or even “line” status in most 
state welfare departments. In-service training pro- 
grams have now become almost routine operations. 
This is also true of the legal work in connection with 
public assistance fair hearings. Similarly, medical so- 
cial workers assigned to crippled children’s work are 
also more operative than consultive in that they go 
ahead with a specific type of work which has been set 
up as a part of the agency’s operating program. For 
the purposes of this discussion, however, a consultant 
will be considered as one who gives advice or service 
the results of which are carried into action by the 
more responsible line officers of the agency. 

Among representatives of the various professions 
usually employed in a more strictly consulting or ad- 
visory capacity are: (1) Home economists and nutri- 
tionists working on budget standards, nutritional re- 
quirements, cost of living studies, and related matters; 
(2) Doctors and medical social workers developing 
policies and procedures for the medical care of pub- 
lic assistance clients in cooperation with the medical 
profession and allied groups; (3) Child welfare and 
family case work consultants in the entire field of 
social work practice as applied to the various aid and 


Tiss Has always been a certain amount of con- 


foster care programs; (4) Methods and systems con- 
sultants for form and procedure simplification and 
manual preparation; (5) Writers and editors assigned 
to assist in the drafting of annual reports, the editing 
of monthly publications, and preparing articles for 
various professional publications and; (6) Psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists for mental testing and child 
guidance clinical service in connection with problem 
children, family adjustment cases, and children being 
studied for adoption or foster home placement. 

The consultant is presumed to be more expert in 
certain of these prescribed areas than administrative or 
supervisory personnel can reasonably be expected to 
become. Thus the chief of a public assistance unit will 
not know as much about food budgets as will a pro- 
fessional nutritionist. Neither will he be as aware of 
all aspects of medical care for assistance clients as will 
a medical social worker or doctor. In developing over- 
all budget standards and policies for the utilization of 
client resources, the special assistance of trained home 
economists, life insurance experts, and real estate men 
may be extremely valuable. Similarly, a trained and 
experienced child welfare worker can be presumed to 
do a better job in the field of foster home placement 
than will a person who has dealt only with family 
groups in need of public aid. 

Consultants, because of a close tie-up with their own 
professional groups and associations, can occasionally 
render a unique service to State Welfare Agencies. 
This is particularly true in the field of medical care 
for public assistance clients, where conflicts between 
local welfare agencies and county medical societies 
over medical fee schedules are far from infrequent. A 
medical consultant on the State Agency Staff can 
work from both ends. He can negotiate with the state 
and local medical groups with which he normally 
maintains strong professional connections and at the 
same time represent the state and local welfare agen- 
cies of whose problems he is aware and whose lan- 
guage he also speaks. When a local medical group 
gets too far “out of line,” it is oftentimes possible to 
have its own state medical association help straighten 
things out. This type of relationship and service could 
obviously not be achieved by a non-medical repre- 
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sentative of the State Agency. Although other profes- 
sional consultants cannot always enter so directly into 
the solution of administrative problems, their various 
connections may be of material value in the matter of 
research and keeping up on new developments. Fur- 
thermore, the support of professional groups for 
agency policies in which they have a natural interest 
may at times be extremely helpful. 


Types oF DIFFICULTIES 


o MucH for justifications and definitions. Up to this 
C point all seems clear cut and noncontroversial. 
The difficulties in connection with the use of con- 
sultants seem to be of two types. First, there is the 
basic question of the extent to which specialization is 
practicable and, second, the way in which consultants 
should be used or how they can best fit smoothly into 
a working organization. 

On the whole, the first question is less involved than 
the second. It is resolved in most agencies by con- 
sidering the volume and variety of work to be done 
and the personnel available to do it. For example, if 
the chief of a public assistance unit has both the time 
and the technical ability to develop a sound budget 
guide, there is no point in hiring a home economist to 
help him. However, if his other duties leave no time 
for the detailed study involved or, if he has not the 
ability to do a good piece of work, then the need for 
a consultant is obvious. This process of adjusting 
work volume and technical competence of the “regu- 
lar” staff against over-all agency work load continues 
down the line. The person responsible for formulat- 
ing social case work policies and procedures may or 
may not need the help of consultants in the field of 
adoptions, care of unmarried mothers, medical social 
work, nutrition, client resources, psychiatry, etc., de- 
pending upon the ability of said person in each spe- 
cialized field and upon the time available to carry the 
work load. 

Annual round table conferences of the American 
Public Welfare Association have revealed rather wide- 
spread interest in the integration of Child Welfare 
and Public Assistance Programs. The advisability of 
having generalized case consultants handle both foster 
care and family case work service has been debated 
pro and con. Advocates of the more generalized ap- 
proach stress the close tie-up between the two—the 
necessity of studying the family situation from which 
it has been necessary to remove the child and the 
foster family into which it is to be placed. A further 
argument is made in terms of the administrative sim- 
plicity due to the fact that one set of consultants is 
more easily coordinated with the field staff and the 
functional divisions of the State Agency than are two. 


Proponents of the traditional plan point to the more 
specialized angle of work with unmarried mothers, 
domestic relations and juvenile courts as well as need 
for intensive study of the children’s adjustment to the 
foster home or adoptive parents. 

Both viewpoints merit serious consideration and 
there seems to be no arbitrary yes or no answer ade- 
quate for all situations. Most administrators tend to 
lean toward the single generalized set-up where it is 
possible of achievement. If a sufficient number of 
fully trained and experienced workers can be secured, 
then it is at least theoretically possible. However, if 
there are not enough people available who know both 
angles of the job, then it is obviously wiser to use 
separate sets of consultants. Much depends upon prac- 
tical considerations such as the historical development 
of agency’s over-all staffing plan. If the work has 
always been carried out in a highly specialized man- 
ner, it would seem both a waste of personnel and a 
severe hardship on conscientious and faithful em- 
ployees to abolish their jobs and hire new people. In- 
service training is certainly a more humane and prac- 
ticable alternative. Sometimes the question of agency 
staff morale is of over-riding importance. The really 
important thing is to get the job done by people who 
“know their business.” 

Actually, how to make the most effective use of con- 
sultants is the “$64.00 question.” Many occasions arise 
when administrators would gladly pay even more 
than this amount for the winning answer. Perhaps 
one of the most frequent complications basic to the 
entire discussion might be expressed by the question— 
“When is a consultant?” Much confusion can arise 
when staff members employed as full time consultants 
are required from time to time to carry supervisory or 
line responsibility. For example, the agency director 
or one of his responsible assistants may on occasion 
tell the medical consultant to visit a certain county 
and “straighten out that argument between the wel- 
fare board and the local medical society.” Obviously 
when this happens the consultant is no longer a con- 
sultant but an expert working on an administrative 
assignment. If it happens sufficiently often, then the 
person involved may have difficulty in resuming the 
consulting role. Direct action is just naturally more 
satisfying to many people than the longer but ad- 
ministratively sounder method of following established 
organization channels. 

Conversely, supervisors must often function as con- 
sultants. In a sense, all supervisory employees of a 
State Agency bear a consulting relationship to the 
director since he calls upon them for advice in their 
own areas of competence. At the same time, they 
supervise their respective staffs, which may consist of 
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both consultants and operating employees. Most cer- 
tainly, both supervisors and consultants must always 
remain aware of which “hat” they are wearing at any 
particular time during the working day. This very 
facility—it is almost a gift—of always knowing ex- 
actly where one stands in relation to the other work- 
ing parts of a large organization, is probably more of 
an art than a science. People who have mastered it get 
along smoothly while those who are not able to, have 
a pretty bumpy ride. All persons working at sub- 
executive level need to know the consultant’s art and 
should practice it more often. Perhaps if they did they 
would have less fear of being undermined by people 
who know more about a particular specialty than they 
do. The average consultant doesn’t want his super- 
visor’s job. He just wants a fair chance to get on with 
his own, without interference in its purely professional 
phases. 


CoNSULTANTsS AS ADVISORS 


VEN WHEN consultants function solely in an advice- 

giving capacity, their task is not always simple. A 
consultant’s advice often has important administrative 
implications, in which event it follows that he must 
advise the right people, or at least he must advise the 
right people first. When consultants from a state 
agency staff are operating in the field, all sorts of 
grief can result from violation of this rule. It is all 
too easy, for example, for a specialist in any one ac- 
tivity to suggest that the local agency take action along 
lines which seem entirely proper to the consultant but 
which may be quite undesirable in view of fiscal or 
staff limitations known only to the administrative field 
representative of a state agency. Since local agency 
people don’t always understand the fine points (or 
some times the not so fine points) of state agency 
organization, these suggestions may carry vastly more 
weight than their originator intended and give the 
impression that state people either don’t know what 
they are talking about or at best are permitting un- 
authorized personnel to talk out of turn. 

There remains also the very human tendency of all 
experts to branch out of their own areas of specializa- 
tion and give free advice on other matters. This may 
be of minimum harm within their own organization 
but is sure to cause trouble when they are working in 
local welfare departments. An historic example of 
this is the business of financial auditors questioning 
eligibility and amounts of assistance grants. In past 
days this little habit led to no end of arguments with 
the social service program supervisors. However, the 


line was drawn and has on the whole been success- 
fully held. 

Keeping consultants in their place, as important as 
it is, can easily be overemphasized. Undue concern 
with this negative side of their function is often an 
indirect cause of the difficulties whose correction is be- 
ing sought. In many instances, if more attention were 
given to insuring full use of the consultant’s services, 
there would be less tendency for them to slop over into 
supervisory or administrative activities. First, consult- 
ants should always be consulted by agency executives 
before taking action involving the particular specialty 
in question. After all, consultants are human and very 
properly resent being by-passed by the supervisory 
staff just in the same way and to the same extent that 
supervisors resent being crossed up by consultants. If 
they are to feel a real sense of identity with the ad- 
ministration, they must be permitted to play their full 
part in it. Whenever, for good and sufficient reasons, 
consultants’ recommendations are either over-ruled, 
materially modified, or ignored, they should be told 
why. Taking consultants into conferences on adminis- 
trative matters with which they have worked will give 
them a sense of participation in the broader aspects of 
the agency’s job. Furthermore, it will add to their 
future value to the agency by preventing the develop- 
ment of a narrow viewpoint toward their own func- 
tion. It will also prevent a great deal of individual 
frustration. There is an old army saying that, “you 
can do almost anything to a man in the service except 
ignore him.” This is just as applicable to consultants 
as it is to army staff officers; more so, in fact, for good 
consultants can resign and seek employment else- 
where. 

At this point our discussion seems to have circled 
back to administration. In fact, when agencies find 
themselves in hot water with their consultants, it is 
usually due to a violation of one or more of the gen- 
erally accepted principles of good administrative man- 
agement. Work assignments are not always as specific 
and clear cut as they should be. Lines of administra- 
tive authority and responsibility get mixed up, with 
resultant confusion as to just who is responsible for 
what, or, consultants may not be given a clear picture 
of the agency’s organization structure and policies 
governing its operation. In short, if difficulty is ex- 
perienced in the use of consultants, it is more than an 
even bet that something has gone wrong with the 
over-all coordinative process of the agency itself. Ad- 
ministrators, it’s your ball; unlike the buck, it can’t 


be passed. 
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The statement below was made by Honorable Aime ]. Forand of Rhode Island in the House of Representa- 
tives of the 79th Congress, Second Session, on Thursday, March 7, 1946, in connection with his introduction 


of H.R. 5686. 





R. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I introduced on yesterday 

H.R. 5686, a bill entitled the Public Welfare 
Act of 1946. This bill provides for the public welfare 
through grants to the States for assistance for needy 
individuals and for welfare services. It proposes to 
amend the Social Security Act in order to achieve 
two purposes: First, that the States may be enabled 
to meet actual need wherever it exists, and second, 
that the Federal Government may deal with the States 
on a unified rather than piecemeal basis in the 
welfare field. 

This proposal is based on the principle that while 
the actual administration of welfare programs is the 
responsibility of the States and localities, the Federal 
Government has a clear cut responsibility to give 
leadership on a national basis and to extend financial 
aid to the States in a joint campaign against inse- 
curity, poverty and their resultant social evils. This 
bill has been prepared after consultation with those 
who administer such programs. It incorporates the 
recommendations of the American Public Welfare 
Association, an organization of State and local public 
welfare agencies, welfare officials, board members, and 
workers. It reflects the results of 10 years’ experience 
in administering the present welfare provisions of the 
Social Security Act. 

The social security program approaches the prob- 
lem of insecurity in two ways. First, through the 
social insurance programs, both old-age and survivors’ 
insurance and unemployment compensation, it under- 
takes to prevent dependency by assuring individuals 
a cash payment to compensate them for loss of earn- 
ing power due to unemployment or old age or, in the 
case of premature death, to assure their survivors a 
regular benefit payment. Payments under the insur- 
ance program are based on contributions made to an 
insurance fund by the worker and in his behalf by 
his employer and are, in effect, a form of savings to 
which he is entitled because of an equity interest 
regardless of his personal circumstances. The insur- 
ance system represents, to my mind, the ideal way of 
helping individuals to protect themselves against the 
predictable hazards of modern economic life. I favor 
its extension to the entire working population of the 
country. I favor also the liberalization of benefits 
so that they will be adequate to provide the basic 
needs of the average person. 
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It must be recognized, however, that it will be 
many years before even an expanded or liberalized 
social insurance program can provide the maximum 
protection to the bulk of our population. The Social 
Security Act, as enacted in 1935 and subsequently 
amended in 1939, recognized the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to assist the States in meet- 
ing the needs of certain groups, namely, the aged, the 
blind, and dependent children, on an assistance basis. 
Moreover, it recognized that there are related needs 
for health, child welfare, and vocational rehabilitation 
services in which the Federal Government had a 
responsibility to assist the States. The second ap- 
proach of the social security program was, therefore, 
to underpin the insurances with grants to the States 
for assistance and for services. 

Today we are confronted with a situation in which 
both phases of the social security program should be 
strengthened if the needs of the country in this criti- 
cal postwar period are to be met. The bill which I 
have introduced deals with the assistance and welfare 
service phase of the program but in no way repre- 
sents an alternative to the proposals for insurance 
liberalization which are covered by other measures. 

The Public Welfare Act of 1946 is directed toward 
meeting the actual needs of millions of people in this 
country. These people are either already out of the 
labor market because of age, disability, or widowhood 
and can therefore never hope to benefit from an in- 
surance program which is based on employment, or 
they are among the 21,000,000 working people not 
now covered by the OASI program who, even were 
the coverage of the program to be extended, cannot 
hope to receive full benefits for many years to come, 
or they are those who cannot support themselves fully 
on the present low level of benefit payments. It is my 
conviction that even while we work toward a com- 
plete and comprehensive insurance system we must 
simultaneously make it possible for the States to meet 
the want that is actually on our doorstep today. Ob- 
viously, as the insurance program expands, the as- 
sistance program and the charge against general 
revenues which it represents will automatically de- 
cline. I want to make it very clear that while I pro- 
pose a comprehensive assistance program which will 
place a floor under poverty and want for all people, 
I do so in the clear expectation that numerically it 
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will be a diminishing program as the insurance pro- 
gram expands. 

The basic purpose of the bill is to assist the States 
and to provide the leadership of a common program 
to the end that no person in the country need go 
hungry for want of public aid and that, where needed, 
welfare services may be made available to alleviate 
or prevent poverty, to minimize its resultant social 
evils, and to promote the welfare of those who cannot 
protect themselves, especially children. The bill pro- 
poses to achieve these ends in the following ways: 

First. It would make it possible for the Federal 
Government to assist the States in meeting need 
whatever its cause. It would leave to the States the 
option as to whether they wished to continue the 
present categories of old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children and aid to the blind or whether 
they preferred to provide for these groups as a part 
of a comprehensive assistance program. Provisions 
would have to be made for these three groups as a 
condition of receiving Federal funds and no State 
could exclude any otherwise eligible person because 
of residence or citizenship requirement. It would 
make it possible to assist all needy children not in 
institutions, including those in foster homes. 

Second. It would assist the States to provide on a 
more nearly adequate basis for the actual require- 
ments of needy individuals and families. It would do 
this in three ways. First, it would extend a higher 
percentage of Federal financial aid to the poorer States 
and thus rectify the present situation whereby under 
an even sharing of costs by the Federal Government 
and the States, the States that need it most receive 
the least in Federal aid. Second it would permit the 
States to determine the amount of assistance needed 
in a particular case and authorize the Federal Gov- 
ernment to meet its share of the cost without the 
present maximum limitations of $20 a month each on 
old age assistance and aid to the blind and the miser- 
ably inadequate present limitation on aid to depen- 
dent children of $9 a month for the first child, $6 a 
month for other children, and nothing for the mother 
or responsible relative. In the third place, it would 
require the States to so allocate funds within the States 
as to meet in full the needs of eligible individuals on 
the basis of standards determined by the States. 

Third. It assists the States to meet more adequately 
the needs of those who require medical care by au- 
thorizing direct payment to doctors, institutions, and 
other agencies furnishing such care to the needy and 
by permitting those adults who require medical care 


voluntarily to reside in public as well as private insti- 
tutions without loss of their cash assistance. The high 
incidence of disability and chronic illness among those 
who require assistance, especially the aged, makes 
this an important provision. It is intended to meet 
an actual current need and is not put forward as a 
substitute for any other measures to meet the health 
needs of the population as a whole. 

Fourth. It extends the area of Federal financial aid 
to services as well as assistance, recognizing that the 
needs of children and many of the needs af adults 
require something more than cash assistance. The 
war years have demonstrated as never before, and 
we see the continued need reflected in postwar con- 
dition, that a Nation which neglects the welfare of 
its children and families pays a heavy price in delin- 
quency, maladjustment, and ultimate dependency. 
The bill would permit the Federal Government to 
match State expenditure for social services on the 
same basis as assistance. 

Fifth. The bill would require unified administra- 
tion of federally aided welfare programs at all levels 
of government—local, State, and Federal. Under the 
present hodgepodge situation in many States and lo- 
calities a needy individual finds himself shunted from 
office to office in a vain effort to find the answer to 
his needs. At the same time the State welfare depart- 
ments, in trying to work out a unified and compre- 
hensive approach ot the welfare needs of their own 
States find themselves increasingly hampered by the 
necessity, imposed by the present Social Security Act, 
of dealing with two Federal agencies, namely the 
Social Security Board in the Federal Security Agency 
and the Children’s Bureau in the Labor Department, 
on two programs as inseparable as assistance and 
child welfare services. This bill therefore proposes 
placing the administrative responsibility in what ap- 
pears the logical welfare agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Federal Security Agency. Should action 
be taken under the Reorganization Act or other 
legislative enactment to transfer the Children’s Bu- 
reau or its child welfare functions to the Federal 
Security Agency it would, of course, be up to the 
Federal Security Administrator to relate its welfare 
functions to the unified administration of welfare 
services provided by this bill. It is felt that the pro- 
posal of this bill will serve the best interests of chil- 
dren as well as adults by recognizing that the welfare 
needs of children must be met as a whole, not piece- 
meal, and by further recognizing that the welfare of 
children is inextricably tied up with that of the family. 
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Norma. WELFARE Bupcet 


N A MESSAGE ON his new welfare budget, Commis- 
| sioner Rhatigan of the New York City Welfare 
Department pointed out that welfare expenditures 
move inversely with war expenditures. Terming his 
request for the next fiscal year a “normal welfare 
budget,” predicated upon sound economic conditions 
and business prosperity in the postwar period, the 
Commissioner’s message disclaimed a pessimistic view 
of the economic future although the budget request 
indicates an increase of approximately seventy per 
cent in case load and an increase in expenditure of 
$576,939,066 over the previous budget of $128,249,611. 

In New York City, June 1941 was used as a base 
for measurement of the future welfare load, because 
employment conditions were good at that time as 
evidenced by the index of factory employment. War 
contracts increased the employment index, but since 
VE-Day has steadily declined. This fact coupled with 
the return of about three quarters of a million vet- 
erans and increased living costs are reflected in the 
larger budget request. The request took into consid- 
eration an eleven per cent rise in the allowance for 
food and a thirty per cent increase for clothing grants. 


Pian oF Future Operations 


NE OF THE MOST unique recent releases in public 
welfare administration is the Yakima County 
Welfare Department’s Plan of Operations, 1946. This 
twenty-four page mimeographed plan was according 
to its preface, “formulated through the acitve partici- 
pation of various staff committees working in accord- 
ance with the staff participation plan,” of the office. 
The Plan presents a brief of Yakima County prob- 
lems in terms of its people and its resources, and out- 
lines the program goals for 1946. This is followed by 
a detailed description of administrative plans includ- 
ing organization charts. The proposals for 1946 for 
improving supervision are supplemented with a check 
list of objectives for improvement of visiting staff and 
service operations. The medical division plans in- 
corporated anticipated program developments for a 
full free-choice medical program. 
The Plan’s description of the organization of staff 
and procedures adopted to develop the agency plan 
pointed out the demonstrated values of group partici- 


pation. As part of this arrangement four standing 
committees of the agency staff, with overlapping 
terms of service, were appointed. These committees 
were: Manual Committee, Program and Education 
Committee, Library Committee and Office-Wide Per- 
formance and Control Committee. 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN the National Council of Local Pub- 
M lic Welfare Administrators is open to local direc- 
tors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the headquar- 
ters office for action by the Membership Committee 
of the Council. 

Those local administrators who are members of the 
Association but have not enrolled in the Council 
should do so to be assured of maximum service. 

Since the March issue of Pustic Wexrare, the 
following administrators have enrolled as Council 
members: 

Mr. Warford E. Baker, Newton, Illinois 

Mr. Coy H. Burton, Danville, Illinois 

Mr. Earl Carpenter, Pontiac, Illinois 

Mrs. Mabel Colver, Hebron, Nebraska 

Mrs. Margaret W. Daly, Watertown, New York 

Mr. Kenneth Doeblin, Edwardsville, Illinois 

Mrs. E. C. Eubank, King and Queen C.H., Virginia 

Miss Juline E. Hitchcock, Watseka, Illinois 

Mr. Byrl D. Houck, Fort Dodge, Iowa 

Mr. Clifford C. Jeremiah, Chester, Illinois 

Mrs. John M, Marlin, Vienna, Illinois 

Mr. Joe W. Marston, Carlinville, Illinois 

Mr. Edward F. McGrath, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 

Mr. James G. Meade, Joliet, Illinois 

Mr. Albert Meyers, Reno, Nevada 

Mr. Bert Michels, Olney, Illinois 

Mr. Ray Owens, Harrisburg, Illinois 

Mr. Edward E. Rhatigan, New York, New York 

Mr. A. E. Rose, Chicago, Illinois 

Mrs. Maurine Sowers, Rushville, Illinois 

Mr. Joseph A. Walsh, Chicago, Illinois 
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NEWS AND NOTES 








INTERSTATE COOPERATION ON INSTITUTIONAL CARE 
T THE ConFERENCE of Western Commissions on 
Interstate Cooperation, sponsored by the Council 
of State Governments in February at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, many problems of an interstate nature were 
reviewed. Senator Grant Macfarlane of Utah pre- 
sented to the conference a suggested solution to the 
problem of institutional care and education for the 
blind. Senator Macfarlane’s analysis of some of the 
problems involved in the far western states and his 
proposed solution warrants the attention of public 
welfare administrators. His proposal of interstate 
compacts among several states to provide regional 
schools for the blind and deaf is described below in 
the excerpts from his speech at the Salt Lake City 
Conference: 

“Public institutions are created because in the care 
of certain types of individuals the state can do a better 
job than private agencies or the home. In other cases 
the resources of the individuals are not sufficient to 
meet the expense. Falling in the above categories are 


the blind, the deaf, and the mentally deficient. Most 


states in Western America have established institu- 


tions for the care, treatment, and education of their 
citizens who are thus afflicted. Some states have com- 
bined in the same institution services for two or all 
three of these abnormal persons. Ten states have 
combined schools for the blind and deaf. Many of 
the eleven western states are faced with the immediate 
problem of substantially remodeling or completely 
renewing the plant used in the care and education 
of the deaf and blind. It is to these states of which 
my home state of Utah is one, that the Council of 
State Governments should give advice and help to 
assist in providing the solutions to the problem 
through interstate compacts or agreements. 

“The present enrollments in schools of the eleven 
western states for the blind and deaf are as follows: 


Washington____. 63 blind 129 deaf 
Oregon. 73 blind 119 deaf 
California__._ _142 blind 315 deaf 
Fy nee 20 blind 70 deaf 
Ws eae 35 blind 120 deaf 
Arizona __.____ 47 blind 90 deaf 
New Mexico... 75 blind 77 deaf 
Colorado... 42 blind 155 deaf 
Montana... 23 blind 80 deaf 
Nevede____. (to Idaho and Utah) 
Wyoming. .. (to Idaho, Utah, Nebraska, 
So. Dakota, and Montana) 


“Many persons have suggested that combined 
schools for several states are not desirable because we 
live in a section of the country where populations 
are on the up grade, and each western state, even 
though it does not now have sufficient blind or deaf 
to support a school, will have great need for separate 
schools in the immediate future. I cannot concur in 
this view. 

“Repuction oF Dear aNnp Buinp Cases 

“The principal causes of blindness have been gon- 
orrhea, syphilis, scarlet fever and spinal meningitis in 
that order. Through the development of the sulpha 
drugs, penicillin and medical science in general these 
causes are now largely eliminated. 

“Corneal operations and contact lenses are correct- 
ing certain types of blindness thereby helping these 
partially handicapped persons to attend the public 
school systems. 

“Regarding the deaf, about one third are born with 
this affliction. Tonsils and adenoids about 20 years 
ago caused the next greatest number of cases followed 
by mastoid, scarlet fever and measles. Medical science 
and the new drugs have largely overcome these causes. 
Indeed in the case of mastoid pencillin has been so 
effective that in the last six months not one operation 
for this previously dangerous disease has been per- 
formed in my state of Utah. 

“With the forward march of science the number 
of blind and deaf will decrease even with increased 
populations in the west. 


“ADVANTAGES OF INTERSTATE SCHOOLS 

“The advantages which would naturally flow from 
the establishment of a regional school are as follows: 

“(1) Vastly improved and extended educational 
and social benefits at considerably reduced per capita 
cost. 

“(2) Saving to each cooperating state as the pro- 
portion of deaf and blind children to the general 
population decreases as medical science advances. 

“(3) Rapid modern transportation permits easy 
access both for pupils, relatives and friends. 

“Some disadvantages might accrue to the state in 
which an interstate school for the deaf and blind is 
located.” . . . 

This statement of a problem and a proposed solu- 
tion is presented to PUBLIC WELFARE readers for 
consideration and the editor welcomes comment and 
statements on this or different points of view on the 
problem. 
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NEWS AND NOTES % 


ComMITTEE APPOINTED 
RESIDENT Loula Dunn announces the appointment 
Pr the following committee of the APWA: 


CoMMITTEE ON MepicaL CARE 

Function: To analyze problems of administration and standards 
of medical care programs; to compile pertinent information for 
publication and for clearing among localities and interested organ- 
izations. 

Chairman: DR. LEVERETT D. BRISTOL, Commissioner of 
Health and Welfare, State Department of Health and Wel- 
fare, Augusta, Maine 

DR. ELLEN C. POTTER, Director of Medicine, State Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey 

MICHAEL M. DAVIS, Ph.D., Chairman, Committee on Re- 
search in Medical Economics, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
= 

LEE C. DOWLING, First Deputy Commissioner, State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

LUCILLE M. SMITH, Chief, Medical Needs Section, Standards 
and Program Development Division, Social Security Board, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

DR. A. L. VANHORN, Director, Division of Health Services, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

THOMAS J. S. WAXTER, Director, Department cf Public Wel- 
fare, 327 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Maryland 

ARTHUR RIVERS, Director, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, P.O. Box 1108, Columbia, South Carolina 

NEIL C. VANDEMOER, Director of Assistance, Department of 
Assistance and Child Welfare, State Capitol Building, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska 

ESTELLE KRICK, Executive Secretary, Ward County Welfare 
Board, Minot, North Dakota 

EDWARD G. RHATIGAN, Commissioner of Welfare, Depart- 
ment of Welfare, 902 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 

FRANCES GASSMAN, Director, Jefferson County Department 
of — Welfare, 117% North 21st Street, Birmingham 3, 

abama 

PATRICK TOMPKINS, Commissioner, State Department of Pub- 
lice Welfare, State House, Boston, Massachusetts 

Staff Members: HOWARD L. RUSSELL, 

DR. GERTRUDE STURGES 


State MemsBersHip CHAIRMEN 

ms FOLLOWING appointments of Membership Chair- 
men have been confirmed since the original listing 

in the March issue of Pustic WELFARE. 

Crry or Cxicaco—J. H. Smith, First Deputy Com- 
missioner, Chicago Welfare Administration, 25 S. 
Damen Avenue, Chicago 12. 

Kansas—William E. Landon, Director, Sumner Coun- 
ty Department of Social Welfare, Wellington. 


State Speakers BurEau 
N THE BELIEF that citizens of Indiana should know 
more about the state’s welfare program the Indiana 
Welfare Department established a Speakers Bureau. 
According to the Department’s official publication, 
Public Welfare in Indiana, the bureau was established 
as a state-wide service so that various groups through- 
out the state could avail themselves of members of the 
welfare staff as speakers. The service is supplied with- 
out charge. 


APWA Recionat MeetIncs 


N ACCORDANCE WITH plans made in 1945, a series of 
l regional conferences of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association have been scheduled. Following the 
regional meeting of administrators and public welfare 
workers from eleven southeastern states at Columbia, 
South Carolina, on April 4-5, and a similar meeting 
for seven states of the southwest at Amarillo, Texas, 


on April 18-19, four other regional conferences are 
scheduled. 


The Pacific States Regional Conference will be held 
at Portland, Oregon, on May 2-3, the Mountain States 
on May 9-10 at Bismarck, North Dakota, the Central 
States at St. Paul, Minnesota, on June 13-14, and the 
Northeastern States on June 20-21 at Branford, Con- 
necticut. 


In addition to these regional conferences, the Asso- 
ciation is sponsoring one day conferences on April 26 
at Los Angeles and on April 29 at San Francisco, 
California. 


The programs at these meetings will include round- 
table dicsussions of such topics as, Budgeting Family 
Needs, Special Services for Children, County Person- 
nel Problems, State Field Services and Institutional 
Medical Care. Prominent speakers at some of the 
meetings include Miss Katharine Lenroot of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and Arthur J. Altmeyer, Oscar Powell 
and Jane Hoey of the Social Security Board. Officers 
of the Association, Commissioners Loula Dunn of 
Alabama and Robert T. Lansdale of New York, will 
participate with other state and local welfare admin- 
istrators, as program discussants and leaders. 


PERSONNEL OFFICERS 


$ PART OF THE worK of the Association’s Committee 
A on Personnel, the study of personnel officers in 
public welfare departments is being continued. Pre- 
liminary compilations, tabulated for the Committee’s 
meeting in March, reveal that half of all state welfare 
departments have full-time personnel officers. 

The study revealed that there was a definite rela- 
tionship between the size of the welfare department 
staff and the employment of a personnel officer. Of 
twenty agencies with 500 or less allocated staff, there 
were only seven departments with full-time personnel 
officers, but of the eleven agencies with staffs of from 
500 to 1000, five or almost half of the group had per- 
sonnel officers. In the twelve states with 1000 or more 
employees, three-fourths or nine of the states used 
full-time personnel officers. 
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Hanpsook oF Laws 

IKE MANY MODERN public welfare departments 
L which publish similar materials, the Tennessee 
Department of Public Welfare has released a Hand- 
book of Laws. This looseleaf publication is the fourth 
of its kind released by the Department and its purpose 
is to make readily available to the field staff all legis- 
lation dealing specifically with the various programs 
of the Department. 

The Handbook is divided into four parts; the first 
contains legislation relating directly to the Depart- 
ment. The second, laws relating to state institutions 
and the third and fourth, miscellaneous legal pro- 
visions related to welfare administration and an index. 
Handbooks of welfare laws are too often limited to 
the welfare program legislation and are not as com- 


plete as the Tennessee Handbook. 


Book Notes 








Europe’s Homeless Millions, by Fred K. Hoehler, 
Foreign Policy Association, New York, Publication 
No. 54, November-December 1945. 94 pages. 25 cents. 

The former Director of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association presents in this pocket-size pamphlet 
a distillation of some of his wide war experience with 


the welfare problems of the displaced millions in 
Europe. The author records his experience as Direc- 
tor, Division of Displaced Persons, UNRRA, from 
the pre-D-Day plans to the current problems which 
remain world headline matters. The pamphlet pre- 
sents the problems of displaced persons, reviews the 
enormous tasks of mass repatriation and poses some 
of the complicated population problems which still 
face UNRRA, the UNO and the world. The publi- 
cation is well written and illustrated. 


Black Metropolis, by St. Clair Drake and Horace 
R. Cayton. Harcourt Brace and Company, New 
York, 1945. 809 pages. $5.00. 

As Richard Wright pointed out in the Introduction 
of this study of Negro life in a northern city, this 
volume is “a scientific report upon the state of unrest, 
longing and hope among urban Negroes, and in writ- 
ing it Drake and Cayton were working within the 
compass of the most normal ideas and moral impera- 
tives of the West.” Public welfare administrators who 
seek scientific analysis of urban social problems will 
find many answers to racial questions in this book. It 
traces the Negroes’ flight to urban Chicago, his strug- 
gle in the black ghetto, his attempts to function effec- 
tively in a city democracy and questions the things 
to come in urban race matters as symptoms of broader 
problems. 


Careers in Social Service, by Evelyn Steele and 
H. K. Blatt, in Collaboration with Vocational Guid- 
ance Research. E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 
New York. 1946. 256 pages. $2.75. 

In an attempt to answer the questions, what are 
the opportunities and what are the prospects for the 
future, the authors of this vocational guidance volume 
have examined social service as a profession. It points 
out the need for specialists in human relationships 
and lists some of the basic aims and classes of activity 
in the field. As the authors state in their foreward a 
general rather than a specific approach to social serv- 
ice was used because of variation in conditions of 
work and remuneration depending on the agency and 
locality. 


INDIAN WELFARE; THE NAVAHO 
(Continued from page 87) 

There appear to be more social disorder in or near 
the railroad towns where American culture has in- 
truded upon but not replaced native concepts. Drunk- 
enness of Indians in town is appalling and little is 
being done to correct or stop it. Also there loom 
behavior problems as veterans and industrial war 
workers who have experienced better living conditions 
are returning to their reservation life with its frus- 
trated economy and hopeless prospect. 

The Navaho must have a means of earning a liveli- 
hood. They neither like nor want government pa- 
ternalism. Education, health, welfare and moral 
controls are all essentials. The Indians cannot and 
will not wait. They will not sit docilely on a barren, 
overpopulated reservation and starve to death; if the 
desolated reservation cannot support them they will 
abandon it and move into nearby communities to 
seek work or relief. If work or relief is not available, 
it may be reasonably assumed they will obtain food 
in whatever manner becomes necessary, even to beg- 
ging or robbing. The Navahos are patient and long 
suffering people, but in the end their basic human 
necessities cannot be denied. 

We Americans cannot legitimately criticize other 
nations for questionable colonial policies when we 
treat our own domestic “colonies” so badly. We can- 
not maintain the maxim that “poverty anywhere is a 
menace to prosperity everywhere” and then overlook 
the Navahos. We must remember that charity begins 
at home and that intra-national prosperity is as essen- 
tial to American well being as international pros- 
perity. We cannot live with ourselves, with the lofty 
and pure national conscience we profess, unless we 
do our duty by these poorest of our poor—the Indians 
whose conquerors we are and for whose welfare the 
United States is responsible by solemn treaty. 














THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE 
FRUM APWA 





Organization and Administration of Local Public Welfare 
Services, by Jarle Leirfallom and Russell P. Drake, Decem- 


ber 1943, 63 pp. 


An indispensable handbook dealing with organiza- 
tion of client services, office management, financial 
planning and fiscal control, agency management, and 


welfare board functions. 


$1.00 per copy 


Interviews and Case Studies in Public Welfare—For Use 
in Discussion Groups, prepared by Cordelia Cox, edited by 
Ella W. Reed, February 1945, 51 pp. 


Selected case work material for discussion on some 
of the basic principles of social work. Simply 
recorded interviews that point up the need for skill 


in client-worker relationships. 


75e per copy 
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